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Week of March 11, 1991 


JOB PROTECTIONS FOR RETURNING MILITARY PERSONNEL 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF LABOR LYNN MARTIN 


WASHINGTON -- With the apparent winding down of combat 
operations in the Persian Gulf, anxious attention is being focused 
on how quickly our service men and women can return to their 
families and homes. For reservists and National Guard members 
called up for the conflict, there will also be the return to 
civilian life. That return includes resumption of jobs and 
careers. 


Under federal law, military reservists have a right to return 
to the jobs they left to go on active duty. Not only are they 
entitled to their old jobs or an equivalent job, the law also 
requires that they are reinstated with the seniority, status, pay 
and other benefits they would have had if they hadn't left. 
Reservists who volunteer for active duty have the same job return 
rights as those who are ordered to active duty. 


The law that permits returning military personnel to claim 
their old jobs is the Veterans Reemployment Rights Act, and the 
philosophy behind it is simple and straightforward: Those who serve 
the nation, particularly in times of peril, have earned the right 


to return to their civilian jobs without penalty or delay. 


Protecting the job rights of the men and women who are now 
returning from military service is the responsibility of the Labor 
Department. It is a responsibility we welcome, and one that will 
get priority attention in the months to come. Happily, it is also 
a responsibility that may not require much enforcement activity. 


There is every indication that most employers will be more 
than willing to restore jobs with no loss of benefits to the 
thousands of men and women who answered the country's call to duty 
during the crisis in the Middle East. 


We have come through a difficult and daunting time in our 
history. Now, as we look forward to resuming peaceful pursuits, we 
must not forget those of whom so much was asked. We must, in the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, "care for him who shall have borne the 
battle." A proud and grateful nation can do no less. 


# # # 





Week of March 11, 1991 


WOMEN'S BUREAU DIRECTOR REPRESENTING 
U.S. AT UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON STATUS OF WOMEN 


WASHINGTON -- Elsie Vartanian, newly appointed director of the 
Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, has been named by 
President Bush as an alternate delegate to the 35th session of the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of Women. The conference 
is being held in Vienna, Austria, Feb. 27-March 8. 


"I am honored by the President's appointment and am looking 
forward to participating in this important meeting," Vartanian 
said. : 


The agenda for the meeting includes sessions on women heads of 
households, disabled women, young, migrant and elderly women, 
refugee women and the international governmental units that are 
available to help women. 


"As we move closer to the year 2000 and the realities of a 
global marketplace, we must address the wide range of issues that 
affect women's success in the workforce. The issues that concern 
us in the United States are similar to ones facing women, their 
employers and their families the world over. We are seeking 
creative approaches that will empower women to achieve economic 


self-sufficiency in the 21st Century," Vartanian explained. 


The delegation will be chaired by Ambassador Juliette Clagett 
McLennan. The other alternate delegates are: Anita King, state 
chairman of the California Black Republican Council, and Dr. 
Guadalupe Quintanilla, assistant vice president for the University 
of Houston, Texas. 


# # # 





Week of March 11, 1991 


HIGHER FINES FOR FEDERAL CHILD LABOR 
VIOLATIONS EFFECTIVE MARCH 1 


Higher civil money penalties for child labor violations became 
effective March 1, 1991, the U.S. Department of Labor has 
announced. 


The maximum child labor civil money penalty rose from $1,000 
to $10,000. 


Beginning March 1, 1991, there is a two-tier child labor 
assessment structure. The first tier of existing fines will apply 
to violations occurring before Nov. 5, 1990, and the second-tier of 
higher penalties will apply to child labor violations occurring on 
and after Nov. 5, 1990. 


In determining the penalty amounts assessed for child labor 
violations, the department considers the size of the firm and the 
gravity of the violations, as well as such factors as the duration 
of violations and the exposure of individual minors to multiple 
violations. 


Acting Wage and Hour Administrator John R. Fraser stated, "The 
new structure will result in relatively small increases in 
assessments for less serious violations, but much larger increases 
for the most serious violations." Firms cited for child labor 
violations may still appeal the findings, seeking to have them 
overturned, or pay the fines as assessed. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) was changed by Congress to 
incorporate the increased civil money penalties. The law was also 
modified to provide that revenues from these penalties will go to 
the U.S. Treasury, not the Labor Department. Regulations 
implementing these changes were published in the Feb. 28 Federal 
Register. 


Over the last few years, and especially in 1990, the 
department significantly increased its child labor enforcement 
efforts, conducting four nationwide child labor strike forces last 
year, which identified more than 28,000 illegally employed young 
workers. Resulting fines of more than $10 million are estimated to 
be assessed for these violations. 


# # # 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The first use of the sliding wage scale was in 1865 by 
Pittsburgh iron workers, according to "Labor Firsts in America," 
a U.S. Labor Department publication. 


# # # 


The first wage payment law was passed in 1879 in 
Massachusetts, according to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. 
Labor Department publication. The law required that "cities 
shall, at. intervals not exceeding seven days, pay all laborers 
who are employed by them... if such payment is demanded." 


# # # 


In 1891 the first prevailing wage law was passed in Kansas, 


according to "Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor Department 
publication. 








